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PREFACE 
By Fr. Vincent McNabb, o.p. 


This essay isianadventurein prophecy. A prophetis, at 
least grammatically, a man who not only foretells but also 
outspeaks. It will be granted that the writer of this essay is 
outspoken. His speech is not insinuation or suggestion but 
directinarration. Even his metaphorsdo not clothe but un- 
clothe the truth unto eyes accustomed only to the tints and 
mists of sentimentalism. Tosuch eyes the hardand fast 
colours.of theitruth are almost an affront. 

It may be objected, perhaps truly, that the writers words 
are hereand there too turbulent for truth. Inreply beit said 
thatin hisrole of prophet thewriter had to give vent to hate; 
and hate can be fittingly dealt with only by anger. Now hate 
and anger, after the Divine model, are such very supreme 
emotions that only the Man Who wasa Divine Person fit- 
tingly expressedthem. Thereare certain lesser failings 
or sins that are the tokens or parasites of great virtues. A 
humble man cannot be proud, but can hardly fail to be 
vain. Again the great substantial “patience of the poor’’ 
is wedded toa thousand irritations. 

So, too, the Church of God has always claimed Infalli- 
bility, and never impeccability. She has claimed to tell the 
Truth. Butshe has not claimed to be timely or temperate 
inher truth-telling. Nor has she claimed to be sinlessin 


her truth-living. It might be questioned by suchas can see 
without irreverance a parent’s shame, whether in their 
dealings with principalities and powers, and with the spirit 
of wickedness in high places, nowand then the official 
leaders of the Church have not tarried to announce the 
truth. Slavery might have been dead centuries before it 
did die if only clerics had had the courage of the truth, 
Heresies might have withered of spiritual drought if the 
Hierarchies had been less set on the kingdom already 
come. Slothcanbeagreater sin than schism; and hatede- 
serve still hotter condemnation than heresy. Even now 
Churchmen may sin though not by direct denial of the 
truth. 

The writer of this essay towards the asceticism of art 
covets for the maker of things the right which every priest 
officially has of being a free maker of good things. The 
official words of the priestto the world are not not news but 
an evangel, i.e. g00d news. Whenaman is madea priest his 
hands are consecrated as the hands of an eoyarne-—a work- 
man (Matt.ix.38). That hallowing of his hands not merely 
fits him for his priest-craft, which is Christ-craft, butdedi- 
cates him to the freedom with which Christ has made him 
free. Nocraft in the world isat heart so free and so opposed 
toservile conditions asis thecraft of the priest. Plato 
dreamed of statesmen who would be artificers of freedom. 
Ina better way than was dreamed of by Platothe Guild 


or Hierarchy of priests have sought and wrought the re- 
demption of the people. 

The passionate pleadings of this essay, though they 
are anger lashed by hate, are not merely hate and anger. 
S. Thomasassures us that there is noanger that does not 
finally work or desire joy, and no hate that is not enkindled 
by love. It is surely a matter of rejoicing that inthe turmoil 
of this essay we see anartist, out of sheer hatred of the de- 
gradation of art, demanding as the one thing necessary to 
redeem art, some of that liberty of the sons of God which 
thepriesthood haskeptinviolate againstathousandtyrants. 
Wepriests have realised by bitter experience thata servile 
priesthood isa degraded and venal priesthood. Itis, per- 
haps,the aim and purpose of hisessay tobeseech us to realise 
inthe churches we build and the church furniture and vest- 
ments we buy, thata servile art isadegraded art. Moreover 
if,according to Pope Leo XIII,the pressing question isthat 
“4small numberof veryrich men have beenabletolay upon 
the teeming masses of the working poora yoke little better 
than slavery itself,” and if for these servile conditions “a re- 
medy must be foundand found quickly,” it becomes an ur- 
gent duty upon us tosee that, whenever we seek to worship 
God bythe fabric or the furnishing of a Church, this shall be 
the worship of freemen who, in the spirit of the Rerum No- 
varum have “become owners of the tools with which they 
work and the house wherein they work anddwell. 
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SONGS WITHOUT CLOTHES 


A dissertation on the Song of Solomon and such-like songs. 


HE Song of Solomon is one of the Canonical 
Books declared by Holy Church tobean _ 
inspired writing. Itisa poem of which 
atheists can see the beauty, even when they cannot 
see the meaning, of which moralists can see the | 
meaning,even whentheycannotseethebeauty. 7 

But the Song of Solomon isa lovesong, and one 
ofa very outspoken kind, andin modern England 
such thingsare not considered polite. TheSong of 
Songs, like the Angelic Salutation, would never, in 
its unbowdlerized state,be included in ecclesiastical 
literature were it the work of any modern poet, and 
ifit were known tobe the work ofa wealthy and 
luxurious monarchit would scarcely be tolerated 
even insecular literature. Puritanism and vice 
make cowards of us. 

“How can the Song of Solomon be calleda re- 
ligious poem?” thescepticasks. “Itisallabout 
love-making, and the charms of woman.” 

‘Duo ubera tua, sicut duo hinnuli caprae gemellt, (1v.5) 

By whatstretch ofimagination, by what per- 
versity of clerical apologetics, can such things be 
called religious? But, indeed, no imagination need 


be putupontherack. The whole difficulty arises 
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from our misunderstanding and consequent misuse 
of the words “religious” and “secular.” We suppose 
them to designate opposite, or at least discordant 
categories. Wesay athing is religious when we 
consider it, not merely good and pious, but in some 
way ecclesiastical. Wesaya thing issecular when 
not being ecclesiastical we think it not religious. 
But the two words do not connote opposed or oppo- 
site categories, and as applied to works ofart this 
modern use of them isdisastrous. Allart properly 
so-called is religious, because all art properly so- 
called isan affirmation of absolute values. Ifwe 
allow the nameartto anything irreligious (ze. 
affirming relative values) then such art is not, there- 
fore, secular, it is merely paltry.* Allthingsare 
ordained toends, Somethingsare ordained toa 
final end—some merely toa half-way house which, 
though notan end in itself,is an end for some things. 
Those things we call religious which are ordained 
toGodastheirend. Those things we call secular 
which, though not irreligious, do not envisage God 
as theirendimmediately. Thusachurchis called 
areligious building, and aninn wecall secular. But 
an inn isnot, therefore, irreligious. Those things 


*The technical distinction between religious and secular, as applied to different kinds of 
clerics, need not here concern us, though this use of the word is allied to the ordinary uses 
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are irreligious which are ordained to mammonas 
their end—that is the devil and hell—they are 
neither secular or ecclesiastical, assuch, but simply x x 
damned. Theconfusion arises either by our sup- 
posing the word religion to mean simply ecclesias- 
tical, or by our confining its use to those things 
which are ordained immediately to God by defini- 
tion. Butall thingsmay be,and properly should — 
be, ordained toGodinfact. Thusaninn,though _ 
not so defined, may be, in fact,ahouseofGod,and, _ 
contrariwise, a church may be, and often is, nc more f 
thanamonument to human pride andvain-glury. 
But everything is religious by which God is re} 
praised, andinthissensethe Song ofSolomonisa x 
religious poemindeed. Notonly is God praised in 
it, and by it, but His praises are sung in the strongest 
ofallsymbolicterms. Theloveof manand woman 
is made the symbol of God’s love for man, and of 
Christ’sloveforthe Church. The Church isthe 
brideof Christ. Buttheloveof manand womanis 
the symbol of God’s love, not because man makes it 
such, but because God madeitsuch. The Church 
is more truly and really the bride of Christ than any 
woman isthe bride of aman, and all the words of 
love may be applied to the heavenly bridegroom, 
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and with the greater force. ‘Theonly questionis: 


,, didthe writer of the Song of Songs intend a heaven- 


ly symbolism, or do we force his words to beara 
meaning which, in fact, they do not warrant? 

The Song of Solomon isa religious poem by in- 
terpretation, and by itsintrinsic quality. Wewill 
discuss these aspects separately. 

1, The Song of Solomons a religious poem by 
inter pretation. 

Just asa lamb isa religious emblem by interpreta- 
tion, anda crucifix isa religious emblem by inter- 
pretation, so alove poem may beareligious poem 
by interpretation. A lambisnot by definition a re- 
ligiousemblem, norisacrucifix. Ifweknowthem 
to be, in fact, so intended, then we may so interpret 
them, however naturalistic they may appear, and, 
conversely, anything may be made areligious : 
emblem, if we wish, whether its maker so intended 
itornot. To-day the most naturalistic farmyard 
lamb or dove is, if displayed ona church banner, 
taken without demur to havea religious signifi- 
cance, and we donot therefore infer that Christians 
worship sheep or pigeons. Thesame object dis- 
played upona butcher’s cart, or upona coat-of- 
arms, would not be taken to have any religious 
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significance. Itappears, therefore, that theplace| pecidal 
of the symbol determines its pehideinces Ona 3 
church banner alamb isa religious emblem, on'a 
cart it isnotsoregarded. 

So the appearance of the song of songs in the mid- 
dle of the Bible brandsit asareligiouspoem. Butit 
remains to bes explained howit cameabout that 
sucha poem ever got into the Bible,and how it came 
about that the Church placed areligiousi interpre- 
tation upon it. 

In the Song of Solomon the love of man and 
woman is the symbol of the love of Christ and the 
Church. The poet cannot beaccused, however, of 
the bestial naturalism of the modern purveyor of 
ecclesiasticalsymbols. Tosay venterejus eburneus, 
distinctus sapphuris (v. 14) isnot photographic, 
though to say inter ubera mea commorabitur (1.12) 
isnot obscure. Tosay that the Song of Solomon isa 
naked poem is not, therefore, to say that it isnatur- ~ 
alistic. Itisheraldic rather than naturalistic, and x 
as inall good heraldry there is no obscurity about 
itssymbolism. Thesymbolism isnot obtained by 
using wordsinany but theirstrictly natural senses, 

_ but by the intention of the poet. Thus,if one should 
speak of “the strong arm of God” the words ‘strong’ 
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and ‘arm’ are used in their strictly natural senses, but 
the intention isnot tosuggest that God has a mus- 
cularly well-developed upper limb, but that God 
has power tohitandtohold. To ‘hit’ and to ‘hold’! 
There, again,is heraldry,and it is,in fact, impossible 
to speak of God otherwise than heraldically. The 
only difficulty isin the choice of symbols, and in 
this matter poets of all ages have chosen according 
to their genius & theirsense of fitness. Ina strongly 
religious age all good things will be recognised as 
being types ofdivinethings. Inan irreligiousage, 
onthe contrary, divine things will be madesymbols 
of human things, and that humanity was created in 
the image of God will be forgotten, or remembered 
only asa jest. 

One tragic effect of irreligion is that relative 
valuesalonearerecognised. Honesty is only incul- 
cated as being the best policy. Sexual morals are 
thought ofasa matter of merely social convenience. 
Beauty is unknown, and art is nothing more thana 
means ofadornment, ofadditional refinement, or of 
pleasure. Insuchanage even those who have re- 
ligion look askance at anything not obviously 
utilitarian, and live ina state of perpetual fear lest 
their own comfort be disturbed. Any revolutionary 
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movement brought about by the spiritual starvation 
of the age they condemn unheard, and they vie with 
their irreligious neighbours in the vehemence of 
theircondemnations. Thesocialand industrial 
conditions of the zoth century are the direct result 
ofirreligion; yet when theconscience of mankind 
revolts, the religious people hold up hands of horror 
and quake for their investments—the religious 
people! even many who firmly and sincerely hold 
the Catholic Faith. 

The national and individual sense of beauty has 
been undermined and destroyed by an irreligious 
commercialism. Arthasbecomemerelya flattery _ 
ofrichmen. Portraiture of ourselves has replaced | 
the making ofimagesofthesaints—a perfectly | 
natural and inevitable result of the shifting of in- 
terest from divine to human things, and of acom- 
plete absorbtion in relative instead of absolute 
values; yet when arevolutionary movement breaks 
out, when young men refuse to worship Mammon, 
and to spend their time flattering rich customers, 
and devote themselves instead toa search for the 
Holy Grail (by whatever name they callit), toa 
discovery ofabsolute beauty, and make it a point of 
honour toadore God, and toserve only Him—then 
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the religious ones shriek with horror, and, throw- 
ing every religious conception to the winds, form 
themselves into a solid mass in support of the wor- 


( shippers of Mammon, the purveyors of lovable 


sweetmeats, the dexterousand sentimental land- 


4 scape photographers, the white marble nymph 


Sain. 
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manufacturers. 

Married love ina pagan age has becomea dis- 
credited fable. Virginity and chastity are regarded 
assuperstitions. Legitimacyand freedom from — 
disease are the only recognised marks of virtue. 
Marriage isnolongeraSacrament, but simply a 
contract madeand unmade at law—law which Is 
moreand more openly disowning its allegiance to 
the Christian principles which were formerly its 
supportand foundation. Theintercourse of the 
sexes is a pleasant but essentially bestial contrivance 
for reproduction,enjoyed in secret, but of which any 
mention or representation is called disgusting. And 

_the religious, though their faith forbids them, share 
the common degradation, so that any poet or artist 
who dares toseein human lovea type of divine love, 
and yet refrains from dressing his view of the matter 
inthe tattered garment of modern ecclesiastical 


\ stainéd-glass is at once pounced upon as an eroto- 
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‘maniac, a danger to society, an immoral person, as 
though the Song of Songs were upon the Index and 
should be forbidden reading in seminaries and 
‘suburbs, 

Ah! they will say, but your modern poets are not 

Solomons . . . . andtheirpoemshavenotthe 
exquisite beauty of the incomparable Song of 
Songs. Perhapsthisistrue, but thejudgment can 
only be given upon the evidence, and asforevidence 
whereis there in the Song of Solomon one single 
word by which you may judgeitto be intended asa 
vision of divine love? Theevidenceis not verbal. 
It is traditional and intuitive. Tradition has ascribed / 
that intention tothe p poem, andintuitionconfirms ~ 
theascription. The beauty of the poemissuch that 

it can have no lesser significance. History is witness 
to the fact that only with such intentions do poets 
achieveso higha perfection. Nomancould praise 
his mistress’ body with such complete assurance, 
such apalling certitude unless his mistress were God | 

Himself. And this is true of all works of art which, 
going beyond flattery and self-satisfaction, become 
actsofworship. Thisitisthat makesthe thing 
called art a thing of importance—it isan expression 
of man’s vision of the fact that all good isatype of 
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God—an application to all things of the prayer that 
temporal gifts may become eternal remedies.* 

We may suppose that the human race has never 
been more vicious than it is to-day in industrialized 
Europe and America, yet erotic literature and 
art have never been more severely repressed. 
Police court reports of human frailty are, of course, 
the staple reading of enormous numbers,and among 
the morecultured a certain sentimental nudity is 
popular, but the literature of love, in which mere 
nakedness is transcended by vision of the permanent 
value of things good in themselves, this is neither 
appreciated nor allowed, and that the thoughts, 
words and deeds of human lovers can beseen as ty pes 
of the love of God and its most potent symbols is 
completely forgotten or disbelieved. The Songof 
Solomon, taken from its place in the middle of the 
Christian Sacred Book would, in this pagan age, be 
thought to havenone buta natural significance, and 
if that issointhe case of a well-known and ancient 
poem how much more blind are we to any super- 
natural significance inthe writings of modern poets. 


Beloved undrest Adrift on such sea 
What perfect rest I am evermore free 


On thy woman's breast. Dear Branchof God's Tree. 


* PrayerateMass “Quod ore sumpsimuseecvne” 


Wer 


But, it may be asked, what is there to show that 
the modern poet of this modern song* intends more 
than a praise of natural love? What,we reply by ask- 
ing, is there to show that Solomon, in the Song of 
Songs, intended more than a praise of natural love? 
There are two ways of discussing the answers to 
these questions. One is the way of charity, the other 
the way of intelligence. The way ofcharityprompts * 
us to ascribe good rather than evil motives to others, 
high rather than low and, further, to see good rather 
than evilin their works. First, you passively ascribe 
it;then you actively discover it. Thisstate of charity 
isnecessary toanyone who would beacritic, for you 
cannot certainly see evil where you are unwilling 
toseegood. ‘“Unlessthe Lord build the city they 
labour in vain that build it” isastatement that 
applies to the work of criticism as much as to the 
work of building. God isto bethearchitect of our 
souls as wellas of other people’s,and without charity 
divinearchitecture is impossible for charity is the 
cement of such building. 

The Song of Solomon isa religious poem by in- 
terpretation, and to this work ofinterpretation 4 
charity has been brought for centuries, so that a 


religious interpretation is the traditional interpre- 
*We quate only a portion of the poem, 
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tation. The Song of Solomonis, however, the only 


_really well-known love poem that enjoys, at the 
present time, thisadvantage. Many other poems 


are, in fact,soregarded,and the writings of Christian 
mystics, fullas they are ofthe same imagery, are not 
ecclesiastically condemned; but, towards modern 


-works, so degraded are we by an almost universal 
utilitarianism and materialism, we instantly take up 


a hostile and uncharitable position, and assume asa 
matter of course that the poet isa lewd fellow. The 
same thing may be said of painting and sculpture, 
and, even, indeed, thedecorativearts. Anything 


_atall clear and definite in imagery is at once put 


down asan incitement tosin ora thrusting of an 
occasion of sin before the innocent and unwary, 
whereasit is very well known that it is not naked- 
ness that is an occasion of sin, but the half-shown 
and half-hidden—the blouse that is just low enough 
to show the hollow between the breast—the wisp of 
drapery that covers but does not either prevent 
thought orallayit. Infact, whenamansays:“I love 
the roundness of thighs” he may generally be under- 
stood to mean that he loves God, but when he says he 
adores‘the hidden mystery in his mistress’ eyes—the 
gentleness of her gracious touch’he may generallybe 


Se 


understood to mean that he loves lechery. Irreligion 
generally wears the dress of politeness; those who 
love truthseldomlovecompromise. In religious 
times and places thingsarevery different. Insuch 
timesit is taken for granted that the human isa type 
of the divine; and the heavenly significance of any 
poem or painting isat oncesought and found. 

But the centre of gravity shifted in the year 1517* 
from heaven to earth, and men ceased to walk with 
God, and began walking in their own company. 
And they ceased to build churches, and began build- 
ing country mansions. They ceased to make images 
of God and the Saints, and began developing the art Il tp 
of portraiture. They forgot Our Blessed Lady and es. 
remembered their mistresses. Andit was morethan Schau few 
forgetfulness; it was denial. It wasmorethanin- 


action ;it wasiconoclasm. 
Yet, inspite of the general ruin, religion has been 


preserved, and, inspite of the general degradation, 
there have always been individual artists who, 
though their customers and often themselves did 
not knowit, were really seeing the universal in the 
particular, the Creator inthe creature. Dante, forall 
the ridiculous romance that has been woven about 
him, saw in Beatrice and made of her asymbol of 
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* Luther’s dispute with Tetzel. 
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Divine knowledge. Remembrandt, for all his in- 
terest in the anecdote, is really only concerned with 
the absolute Beauty. Cezanne, for all his interestin 
Nature, is really absorbed in God. Their customers 
cannot see it,and neither, very often,do ecclesiastics, 
for many see nothing in art but a sauce for sermons, 
and are utterly unable tosee that a work ofart may 
have, like Nature, an intrinsic Beauty and a super- 
natural value quite apart from any representative or 
useful or lovable quality. 

It is clear, then, that if we interpret the Song of 
Solomonasa religious poem we doso because we 
choose to doso, and not because it is so labelled by 
itsauthor. Wechoosetodoso—first, because 
such isthe interpretation given by Holy Church; 
second, because, inspite of the customs of this ridi- 
culous age with its combined priggishness and vice, 

f areligious interpretation is the only one that will 

stand thetest oftime. A naturalistic interpretation 
; is found on trialto beimpossible. The minds revolts 
/gu" against so elaborate a flattery of merely human 


etn charms. Itisabsurd. Asa praise of divine love it is, 
| indeed ,inadequate,butas a praise of human love it is 
| 

y fulsome.* How much better it would be if we were 
At. *Compare our Lord’s words to S.Peter s*Tu es Petrus et super hanc Petram” 


. 
a Such talk is but flattery and jesting ifit meana merely human prerogat: iweandan a Seb eeces 
Bs yor \ we greater than the span of one man’s lifetime. 
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toapply the same remedy to allart,andseekitin | 
divine rather than human praise. Thesonnets of ~ 
Shakespeare, for example, immediately become 
intelligible, and his dark lady at once knowable. 
The primitive sculptures and paintings of India, 
Chinaand Greece, and the folk songs of all the world 
immediately take their proper place in the human 
chorus of praise and blessing and preaching. And 
last, and for us most important, the efforts of our 
own contemporaries become reasonable—the 
works of those who, called ‘‘Post Impressionists,” 
coming after that last dying flare of the idolaters, 
impressionism, refusing to continue man’s song of 
praise of himself, now dare again to utter absolute 
statements, and, however waywardly, and with 
whatever youthful flouting of your materialist and 
hedonist prejudices, again say in paint and stone : 
“«Blessed be God; blessed be His Holy Name.” 

Weask you toassume thisin the name of charity, 
and following the example of Holy Church in the 
matter of the Song of Songs. But itis not necessarily 
an utterly gratuitous assumption, fora work of artis 
properly a work of religious significance by its 
intrinsic quality as wellas by interpretation. Letus 
now proceed to this second division of our thesis. 
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The Song is areligious poem by its intrinsic quality. 
Intrinsic quality is that quality ina thing by which 
itiswhatitis. Whatathing meansis one thing; 
whatit isisanother. The two may be inseparable 
in thething, but they areseparablein thought, and 
inthe present confusion categorical distinction is 
imperative. 

Philosophically the necessary basis of all religion 
is the afirmation ofabsolute values. Thatsuch and 
such is good because it is good, and forno other 
reason; that suchand such is true because it is true, 
and that such and such is beautiful because it is beau- - 
tiful, and for no other reasons—these are afirma- 
tions of absolute value. 

A person making such affirmations has, in how= 
ever limited a form, religion.* Many persons deny 
that any such statements are possible. They say that 
nothing has more than relative value; that we have 
no right to say of anything that it is good, except as 

viz.: God. But, in the paucity of language, we say, elliptically, that those 
things have absolute. value of whith the value-standard is God alone. God 
is its relation, not man’s need or convenience. One thing is good because 
man loves it—another because God lovesit. Both hae, therefore, relative 
value. The former has value relative to man’s love of it; the latter rela- 
tive to God’s love of it. We call the former relative value, the latter abso- 


lute value, because man loves the relatively good, but Gad can only love 
the absolutely good. 
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relative to our needs, and they would build a philo- 
sophy upon a basis of relativity. But we are not pro- 
posing toarguethis matter here. Weare not con- 
cerned to prove thetruth or untruth of religion. It 
suffices for our purpose that, rightly or wrongly, the 
thing religion exists. People have got it; they get it, 
keep it, or lose it; and those that have it are dif- 
ferent from those that haveitnot. They do different 
things for they love different things. The possession 
of itis visible in their works, and is, in fact, the only 
thing that gives their work any permanent value. 
‘ They do good because they love God. ‘* What,” 
asked Socrates in the Euthy phron, “is Holiness ?” 
“that which the gods love,” replied the pious young 
man abouttoarraignhisfather. ‘But isit holy be- 
cause they loveit? ordo they love it because it is 
holy?” That wasthe Socratic rejoinder, and then 
Euthyphron suddenly discovered that he had no 
time for arguing—you can see Socrates watching 
himas he hurried offtothelaw-court. But,indeed, 
the Answer is notas difficult as Euthyphron foundit. 
That which is holy because they love it, is holy re- 
latively to their love of it. That which they love be- 
cause it is holy is holy absolutely, and is God Him- 
self. God loves Himself and Himself only. God 
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loves the world because He loves that init which 
corresponds with Himself. Man, therefore, in 
loving good absolutely, lovesGod. But,if Godis 

_ absolutely good, Heisalso absolutely true and beau- 
~ tiful, and man, in loving goodness, truth and beauty, 
lovesGod. Now, religion is properly alife and not 
atheory. Itis, therefore, impossible tomakeacom- 
pletestatementofitinwords. Theinfiniteisa 
personand notanhypothesis. Truthisawhoand 
notawhat. Jesussaid : “Iam the Way, the Life, 
the Truth,’and Pilate had been answered before he 
asked his question. Butifacomplete statement is 
impossible, a partial statement of the nature and 
obligations of truth and goodness can be made, and 
to this end many creeds have been formulated, 
adumbrating and leading up to the complete state- 
ment, whichisChrist. Inthe matter of beauty, 
however, even a partial statement is impossible in 
words, and wecan only fall back on the knowledge 
that God is Beauty as Heis Loveand that Nature 
isa partial revelation of Him, Even Natureis only 
a partial revelation, because no individual thing in 
nature isa perfect manifestation of its prototype in 
the mind of God. Nevertheless, by an intuitive pro- 
cess man is capable of constructing an idea of beauty 
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nearer to God’s mind thanis any natural object, and 
in the activity called art he is both contemplative iS 
and apostolic. 

The utility of good conduct isso obvious that 
even in an irreligious age strenuous efforts are made 
for the inculcation of morals, and those whoare 
quite insensible to beauty, or even to truth, both of 
which have less obviously utilitarian value, are 
ready enough tosupport thechurches, whether © 
Christian or otherwise, in their attempts to foster 
at leasta minimum of neighbourly good manners. 
Yetitis really a pitiful sight tosee the fear of the 
moralist confronted with the moral decrepitude of 
an industrialized country, for the same man, though 
the enormity is as great or greater, will cheerfully 
condone sinsagainst the HolyGhost whenexpressed 
in philosophic or aesthetic terms. 

To do what we love doing because we love doing | | 
it, and not because it is good, leadstonotdoing > 
what is good because we do not love doing 1t—this i 
is wickedness. To think what we like to think 
because we like thinking it and not because it is 
true, leads to not thinking what is true because we 
donot like thinking it—thisis wickedness. ‘To see 
what welikesecing, not because it is beautiful, but 
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because we like seeing it, or to hear what we like 
hearing because we like hearing it, and not because 
it is beautiful, leads to the rejection of what is 
beautiful because we do not like seeing or hearing 
it—thisis wickedness. The will isinvolved in all 
these sins, but because the inconvenience attending 
breaches of codes of action are more obviousand 
more immediately destructive of our economic 
security we are much more ready to bedown on 
such sins than upon those which do not so imme- 
diately and apparently effect our pockets and our 
persons, or the persons of thosewelove. Yetthe 
sins of the flesh are no more wicked, and, as some 
moralists even say, involve less deliberate hatred of 
Godthan sins of the mind. The fleshly appetites are 
imperious and urgent,and the sinner has often much 
temptation. But forself-indulgence in matters of 
the mind we can claim less excuse, and, though they 
may not be obvious, the results of mental depravity 
are at least equally disastrous, for blasphemy isa rot 
ofthe soul. Weare ready enough to praise the ascetic 
who mortifies his body; we have little praise forhim 
who mortifies hismind,who refuses to wallowinthe 
sensual delights of the eye and ear,and inthis respect 
pious peopleare not the least offenders.In nunneries 
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and monasteries, where the utmost physical morti- 
fication is practised, the utmost aesthetic and senti- 
mental licenceisallowed. The intellectual depra- 
vity exhibited in most modern churches is appal- 
ling, and the seeming complacency with which, in 
such places, they will tell you that they don’t know 
anything about music, for example, but that they 
know what they like, issuch as to make the disgust 
of clear-minded people easily understandable. God 
isgood. How would the Catholic priest take it if 
someone said to him: “I don’t know whatis good, 
but I know what Ilikedoing?” Godistruth. How 
would hetakeitif one said: “I don’t know what is 
true, but I know what I likethinking?” Supposing 
there were no infallible guides in the matter of 
goodness, beauty, and truth, it would still be reason- 
able to suppose that sensual wallowing in any form 
of mental and physical delight would not be the best 
road to that self-forgetfulness which is essential to 
theloveof God. It has been said that there can be no 
true mysticism without asceticism, and it is true 
that the first stage in the soul’s journey to Godis re- 
nunciation, They make the glory of God’s house 
their excuse. They deceive themselves for they 
make their own physical likes and dislikes the cst 
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of what is glorious. What is pretty,what is pleasing, 
what they can rest onas on a cushion, what reminds 
them of things and places they like — such is the 
stuff they presume to deck out the house of God 
withal, and all must be done according to some ap- 
proved fashion, so that just as the suburban lady 
cannot imagine a house without a drawing-room, 
so modern people can hardly imaginea church that 
isnotGothic orclassic. Gothic or classic make them 
feel those comfortable physical sensations which 
they take to be appropriate in a place of worship, 
and I suppose it would be impossible for them to 
believe that other people are as nauseated by their 
churches as they would themselves be ina night 
club. When confronted with these considerations 
they take refuge in a posture of innocence. They 
say: “Wecan’t all be expert artists; don’t despise 
the gifts of the poor.” But they are not expected to 
be expert artists any more than we are expected to 
be expert theologians, and they are not the gifts of 
the poor. They are the commercial product of fac- 
tories upon which the poor people’s money has 
been expended, and they have thus expended it 
because it pleased them to do so. Who has not seen 
them in the ecclesiastical furnishers like women 
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in a hat shop. They like the stuff, and the poor like 
it too, and are not encouraged to make any rebellion 
against the commercial and industrial conditions 

which foster the manufacture of such sentimental 
nastiness. Four centuries of heresy a and schism have 


destroyed industrial freedom. The modern work- 
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man isa servile tool, and all sense of absolute value 
has been destroyed in him. The good is what will 
sell, the beautiful is what will sell, the true is what 
- will sell. And what, in fact, will sell? Simply what 
pleases a people given over to mental luxury and 
sloth. The workman isto blame for being so supine 
a slave, but their teachers are also at fault, for their 
leniency to the merely rich, their acquiescence 

in the gradual building up of modern servile con- 
ditions of industry—the factory system—which 
has speed, quality and cheapness, and the increase 
of profits forits sole aims, and theirblindness to the 
bearings of the faith upon matters of life and work. 
<A man can bea very good Catholic in a factory;” 
thatisthe utmost limit of theacumen of most Cath- 
olic moralists. St. Agnes wasa very good Catholicin 
a Roman brothel. But neither statement proves that 
such places aresuitable for Catholics, or that servile 
labour or prostitution are Christian activities. 
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“The law, therefore, should favour ownership, 
and its policyshould be to induce as manyas possible 
of the humbler classes to become owners.” These 
are the words of Pope Leo XIII. How far have 
they been acted upon or even preached by Catholic 
leaders? Instead of this they have contented them- 
selves with giving more orless genteel hints to 
masters and manufacturers to the effect that they 
should be more kind to their employees, and pay 
them more generously, and have kept all their 
anger for the unfortunate workman, whom they 
have never been slow to accuse of idleness and 
treachery. Thereare honourableexceptions. But 
here we have only to note the general truth that 
most Catholics do not make any firm and definite 
disavowal of the modern industrial system (they 
even batten upon it byinvesting funds in industrial 
undertakings) and that, as a consequence, the mas- 
ses of the poor, whose condition, as Leo XIII said, 
“‘islittle better than that of slavery itself,”* regard 
the Church as the supporter of money-makers and 
the opponent of freedom. 

The Church isnot the enemy of freedom. She isits 
only real support, and also she is the only opponent x 


* Encl, Rerum Novarum, p. 4. 
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of theunjustrich. Butat the present time these facts 
are hidden from the majority of the people by reason 
of the inertiaand ignorance of Catholic leaders both 
lay and cleric. And in nothing is this inertia and 
ignorance more evident than inthe encouragemen t} 
given to the irreligious and merely sensual and sen- \ 
timental art of acommercial civilization. 
Theefforts of priests to inculcate morals are sus- 
pect. Fortheyare takento be made merely in sup- 
port of an established society which the masses of 
the workers recognise as rotten. If men strike for 
- higher wages—and £500 per annum is considered 
high wages—they are accused of envy, vice, dis- 
loyalty and greed. But ifa master, by degrading 
labour—increasing the quantity and lowering the 
quality—is able toincrease hisincomefrom£ 5,000 
to £10,000 per annum, he is considered a prince of 
the people, and, if he gives large subscriptions to 
churches or charities, his methods asa manufacturer 
are not even questioned—on the contrary, they are 
belauded. And all thisisnot because theleaders are 
really snobbish or corrupt, but simply because they 
have not had either the courage or the energy to — 
apply the principles of the Faith to the life of the 
times. ‘They are without intellectual courage— 
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ina word, they are more ready for martyrdom than 
the Apostolate.” They have failed tosee that you 
cannot preach the responsibility of men for their 


. sinsandnotopposeto the utmost acivilizationwhich 


denies to men responsibility for their work, and 


| deprives them of ownership of their homes and 


workshops. The cry for higher and higher wages 


and shorter hours and more amusements is the in- 


articulate demand of an enslaved and degraded pro- 
letariat—a proletariat so far degradedand enslaved 
responsibility, andhasforgotten that it ever hadsuch 
things. 

And if among the proletariat the efforts of the 
clergytoinculcatemoralsaresuspect,and the people 
areunable to believe that sucha thing asadivinelaw, 
alaw of absolute value, exists— at the other pole of 
civilization, they are equally discredited,and people 
of ascetic mind are revolted at the sentimentality 
and sensuality of the paraphernalia of Christian 
worship. Wesay wehave the truth, and we deck it 
out insham Gothictrappings! Itis nouse blaming 
thearchitects. Anyone with alittle thought can see 
that there isno real necessity to employ an architect. 
Heis a person whose whole raison d’etre consists in 
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his supposed ability to protect his customers from 
the rapacity of commercial builders, and to supply 
whatacommercial builder naturally and properly 
lacks, namely :—a sense of beauty in design. The 
builder has become merely aman of business and his 
men mere tools. Heisconcerned primarily for pro- 
fits, and they for wages. Sowe call inanarchitect to 
supply beauty! Andashe cannotsupply it he sup- 
plies us with “Gothic” or “classic”’or some other by- 
gone style, fondly believing and persuading those 
responsible to believe (and apparently thoroughly 
succeeding) that style is beauty. Shall we achieve 
truth by writing inthe style of S. Thomas Aquinas? 
Nomore shall we achieve beauty by building inthe 
style of the middle ages orin any other style but that 
one whichis the product of our own vision of Gods 
Beauty is nota matter of style; it is a matter of the \ 
love of God. ‘The vision of it is the work of him 
who has the willto see.” But though it cannot be 
demonstrated to the blind, the essence of it can be 
described, and at least a simpletest may be given by 
which we may makea beginning of the examina- 
tion of conscience. 

If it can be said of a man that he did such and 
sucha thing for the love of God, and not for the love 
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of any worldly advantage to himself or others, we 
cannot say: therefore hisact is, in fact, good. But we 
can say thatsucha motiveisa good motive, and that 
habitual action with such a motive would be pre- 
sumptive evidence in favour of the goodness of his 
actions. Themorestrictly critical suchaman were 
in his examination of conscience the greater would 
bethe presumption in his favour. Supposenow that 
to the unaided conscience were added the infallible 
guide of the Holy Spirit speaking through the 
Church; then of actions undertaken with that 
guidance, and solely for the love of God, and not for 
any worldly advantage, we can say with certainty 
that they are good. 

The application of these principles to works of 
art is not so difficult as is often supposed. Writing 
a book, painting a picture, feeding the hungry, are 
all acts involving the will, and demanding the cor- 
respondence of the will of man with the will of God 
for their perfecting. ‘This is the will of God— 
your sanctification.’ Sanctification—that is making 
holy, and nothing can be made holy which is merely 
self-indulgence. In the matter of art it is self- 
indulgence that is the whole trouble. Artists and 
customers are both outrageously self-indulgent. 
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The great majority of modern artists are not con- 
cerned with beauty at all, but simply with the re- 
presentation of what pleases them sentimentally. 
This trade may be quite useful, and even, when 
morally conducted, quite harmless, but it is obvious- 
ly of only relativeand ephemeral value. The subject 
of a picture may be of absolute value, but the paint- 
ing of it may be quite the opposite, and thatas the 
thing which causes most of the confusion in modern 
minds, for it has come to be assumed that it is sub- 
ject that gives a work of art its value, whereas, in 
fact, subject isno more important in a work of art 
than in any other act of love. The subject is sim ply 
the jumping-off ground, anda jumping-off ground, 
though generally and for most people necessary, is 
nota sineguanon. Thesight of a beggar moves you 
to compassion, and you give him alms, but the im- 
portant thing is not the beggar or the alms, but the 
compassion and the will to express it. Some people 
are compassionate without the assistance of beggars 
and without the possession of money! The beggar 
and his hunger are simply the spring-board for your 
act of charity. Inthesame way youseeaspiderand 
you are moved to—what? If youare a timid sort of 
person, and unused to spiders, you will shiver with 
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asortof horror. Ifyou are not timid, and are in- 

terested in natural mechanisms, you will be moved 
to admiration at the perfection of the creature as an 
organizedcontrivancefortheperformanceof certain 
functions. If, however timid, you are oneof God’s 
little children, and are moved tolove of Him by the 
Beauty of Hiscreation, then to what deed will you 
beurged? Wonderfulto relate,the answer given to- 
day most readily will be that you will get a piece of 
paper, and makeacopy of the spider! Whatan anti- 
climax! You mightas well suggest that the com- 
passion to which you are moved at the sight of a 

beggar should impel you to take a photograph of 

him. No—the proper result of the realization of 

the Beauty of nature is the storing up in your soul 

of the memory of it, and the resolve to give to your 
work a like perfection of Beauty and fitness. Copy- 
ing nature is no more a part of the business of the 

craftsman than analyzing nature is part of the busi- 
ness of the saint. Representation isno more impor- 
tant in awork of art than beauty isin a photograph. 
Representation is only important when the artist is 
under contract to supply it, and then it is as crafts- 
man rather than as artist that he essaysit. If you 

undertake to paint a portrait of a person, obviously 
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you will be acting dishonestly if you demand pay- 


ment fora painting that doesnot resemble your cus- 
tomer. If youundertake to makeacrucifix you will 
act dishonestly if you supply an object which bears 
noresemblancetoamanuponacross. If you under- 
take to make a set of Stations of the Cross it is ne- 
cessary that your panels shall represent the several 
scenes of the Passion, but the exact degree of repre- 
sentation, of photographic accuracy, of anatomical 
exactitude required or desirable, itis not possible to 
determine. It will be sufficient to notice that the 
degree of representation will be in exactly inverse 
proportion to the religious fervour of the artist or. 
hisepoch. There is no doubt whatever that por- 
traiture and naturalistic painting, sculpture and 
music are always found concurrently with the decay 
of dogmatic religion. Aninterestinand enthusiasm 
for the imitation of natural effects is always the ac- 
companiment of a decay ininterestand enthusiasm 
for divine truth. All ages and nations bear witness 
tothisfact. Naturalism hasalwaysand everywhere 
been the sign of religious decay. 

The achievements of ancient Greece in her last 
phase, and the achievements of the period called the 
Renaissance, glorious as they may appear, have had 
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a poisonouseffect upontheworld which hasadmired 
them. For the religious quality in those works (we 
are notreferring to their subject matter but to their 
intrinsic quality), which they inherited from 
their predecessors, is not the quality for which 
they were immediately found admirable. They 
were admired, and are still admired, for the com- 
pleteness with which they made the conquest of 
nature, for the perfection of their humanism, for 
the success with which, like clever comedians in a 
theatre, they reflected and enshrined man’s admira- 
tion of himself. “Thus the Christian imagination of 
the men of the Renaissance projected its own mental 
image onthe clotids” er 7) © and, without 
knowing it, admired itself in a world which was 
nothing butits own reflection.” * The history of art 
since the 16th century has been a faithful reflection 
of the progress of the world from one infidelity to 
another, and to-day we find ourselves at the nadir. 
Politically we must eitheragain embraceslavery or 
setour faces towards a completereversal of theexist- 
ingsocial system. Morallywe mustdeclareourselves 
hedonists, or again set up Christian chastity as our 
rule. And as workmen and artists we must declare 


*Kurth : “The Church at the Turning Points of History,” trans. 
V. Day (p.125.) 
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ourselves to be merely the lap-dogs of the rich and 
the white-washers of sepulchres or,again becoming 
obedient,refuse the flattery of ourselves and our cus- 
tomers,and,beginning again the beginning,concern 
ourselves solely with our work, andapply to it, at 
every moment, the test question : “Am I doing this 
because it is right, good and beautiful in itself, or 
because thus it pleases me or my customers that I 
shoulddo it?” 

This test, which ina simple and more innocent 
age isapplied almost without thought, is to-day only 
applied with the utmost difficulty. Examination 
of conscience which, among simple people, re- 
quires little mental exertion, becomes, among self- 
conscious people, deprived of habitual religious 
orientation by centuries of religious decay, a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty. They either struggle in 
the pot of self-doubt which is calledscrupulosity or 
destroy themselves in the fire of self-justifications. 

But if it be difficult to apply the test to ourselves 
and to our own work, it is comparatively easy to 
apply it to the works of others and to the works of 
the past, and even if all ouf own personal predilec- 
tions are opposed to them, and they seem utterly 
gaunt and unpleasing, we cannot fail to observe 
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that, whether pleasant or not, the work of religious 
periods, owes whatever value it has to its intrinsic 
merits, and not to its subject matter, its cleverness 
oritsmimicry of nature. The word “conventional” 
best‘expresses the universal character of all really 
religious art — religious, that is, not by reason of 
its subject matter, but by reason of its devotion to 
absolute values. A dead convention is the devil. 
Far better be blatantly sentimental and voluptuous- 
ly naturalistic. But just as a creed is an intellectual 
convention, and a liturgical worship is conven- 
tional worship, so all really Godly art is conven- 
tional, and the devilishness of a dead convention lies | 
in its lip-worship and hypocrisy, in its pretence of 
worship where there is really only flattery and com- 
mercialism. The sham Gothic of thezoth century 
is such a dead conventionalism, and the clergy and 
laity who delight in it are only less to blame than 
the artists who practice it and the ecclesiastical fur- 
nishers who makea paying business out of it. 
Forwhat isconvention? Itis,as the word implies, 
a coming together and agreement. It is, in art, the 
enshrining of the universal in the particular, sothat 
in a conventional rose all roses are resumed. It is 
the art of children, and of such is the Kingdom of | 
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Heaven. For it isthe grown-up person who is in- 
terested in his own reflection in the mirror, and 
would rather see himself with all his wrinkles and 
idiosyncrasies thanany generalization of form such 
as the child intuitively envisages and creates. Only 
those who manage to preserve, in whom the Grace 
of God preserves their childhood, are capable of 
this self-abnegating attitude of mind. It is for this 
reason that women have so rarely been even medi- 
ocre artists (and the thousands of young women 
who to-day cultivate the arts show no talent for any- 
thing but the making of pretty imitations of natural 
scenes or objects) for they are by the nature of their 
calling*as mothers impelled to a more material re- 
sponsibility — a compunction which clings to 
them even when, as in the cloister, they forego the 
actual bearing and rearing of children. And com- 
mercialism makes women of us all, so that in our 
concern for the material things of life, even men, 
who atallages are more childish and even childlike 
than women, lose their power of creation, and be- 
come immersed in the mere gossip and anecdote 
of “representative” art. 

In a commercial age all absolute values are for- 
gotten, and the value of anything is reckoned in 
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pounds, shillings and pence. Pious people are in- 
fected by the prevailing disease, and though they 
would strenuously deny that their morals are merely 
utilitarian they display the quality of their minds in 
their love of the merely pretty and pleasing in art. 
They are incapable of appreciating anything hard, 
or definite, or dogmatic. They are like the good 
Anglican or Dissenter who objects to the Mass 
because it issaidin Latin. Hedoesnot gotochurch 
to give but onlyto get,andin the sameway weexpect 
the artisttominister merely to our pleasure,and have 
no conceptionthat all works ofartare actsof worship 
in whichit is necessary that both artist and beholder 
take part. When confronted with the works of reli- 
gious ages (¢.g. the roth century) we console our- 
selves by saying that this was a coarser age, an age 
full of quaintness and naiveté but deficient in skill 
and refinement, and we fondly believe that the 
people of that age would have made accurate 
copies of nature if they had been clever enough. 
But it is not copying it that is difficult, but inven- 
tion, and to derive enjoyment from the use of the 
senses demands no great effort from anyone. Any- 
thing that requires effort for its understanding, 
and concentration beyond the inclination of a 
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people brought up on the cinematograph and the 
half-penny illustrated newspaper, anything that 
does not merely flatter them, anything that dem- 
ands the least asceticism, the least curbing of their 
insatiable lust for the pleasure of eye or ear they re- 
ject, calling it gloomy or uncouth or mad. They 
even callit immoral or diseased as if anything could 
beless moral ordiseased than the wantonness and 
frivolity of the Royal Academy and the ecclesi- 
astical furniture shop. They are like aman who 
should excuse himself for swearing by saying that, 
at any rate, hedid not beat his wife excessively; for 
they seem to think that mortification is only asked 
of them in matters of the bed and the stomach, and 
that they may revelinany kind of spiritual frivolity 
that is put before them. 

Thecure for this modern obsession with mere re- 
presentation in art is a realization that the Catholic 
Faith is “like the sun which must penetrate every- 
thing to vivify everything; that thereissuchathing 
as Christian aesthetics just as there is Christian poli- 
tics and Christian economics ; that the beautiful, 
like the trueand the good, is one of the aspects of the 
Supreme Being, God ; and that in art, as in nature, 
nothing is beautiful which does not bear on its brow 
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the reflection of the uncreated Beauty ;”* and, 
further, that this Christian aesthetic implies, not, as 
most writers have made out, that works of art reach 
their highest eminence when 1n them is achieved 
the closest veri-similitude, but that the greatest 
achievements of art, are those in which man, given 
a thought initself true and an occasion in itself good, 
apprehends and creates a form in itself beautiful. 

In this respectit is true to say that a plain piece of 
black and white chequer embroidery is often a thing 
of greater beauty than the stained-glass saints and 
white marble angels with which wethink to honour 
Godinourchurches,but with whichweonlysucceed 
in pleasing ourselvesor alienating our friends. A na- 
turalisticand sentimental representation of an angel 
orawater-fall may bea very interesting andeven use- 
ful object,but its proper place isinamuseumoracup- 
board, and not upon the wallofabuilding. For itis 
as out of place on a wall as a colloquialism in the 
creed, or as the four and twenty live blackbirds in 
the pie. Such things are altogether too unconven- 
tional and might very well be reserved for odd 
moments of amusement on a “Bank” Holiday. A 
healthy life isa religious life, anda religiouslifeisa 


*Kurth (Ibid), p.124. 
t€.g. I put my money on God=I believe in God. 
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conventional life—a liturgical life. Our present 
pridein unconventionalityisasign of our irreligion. 

But it must not be supposed that we are set upon 
reviving religion for the sake of convention, or even 
for the sake of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
Weare simply stating the fact that these modern 
phenomenaareevidencesofirreligion. The primary 
intention of this essay is to show that the evidence of 
religion is not only moral and intellectual, but also 
aesthetic, and we have taken the Song of Solomon 
as an example because it enjoys a reputation which, 
wereitnotoneofthe canonical books, it would never 
in this age be thought to merit, and is, therefore, a 
challenge both to believers and unbelievers. 

Now, thatthe Song of Solomon isareligious poem \ 
by its intrinsic quality should beclear toanyone who 
having the decency to divest his mind of all inclina- 
tion tosearchoutnaturalisticmeanings forobviously 
conventional statements, allows himself to bathe, so “ 
to say,in the contemplation of its formal perfection. 
In viewing the picture representing Our Lady of 
Perpetual Succour there is hardly a possibility that 
the observer will be led to any indulgence in illicit 
imaginations. Hecan,therefore,view sucha picture 
in asnaturalistic a manner ashe will without fear of 
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reproach. He may derive no particular benefit from 
so doing, but, at any rate, he will come to no violent 
harm. But the Song of Solomon is so thoroughly 
without clothing that if it be religious on/y by in- 
terpretation and not also by intrinsic quality, it can 
only be called indecent, and it would be a gross 
thrusting of an occasion of sin before the innocent 
toallowit to appearinavernacular Bible. Wemay 
take it, however, that the fact of its so appearing is 
tantamount toastatement by Holy Church that this 
poem does not depend solely upon interpretation for 
its religious value and we mayrejoicein the Wisdom 
of our Most Holy Mother, knowing that no other 
authority on earth would dare to proclaim the Song 
of Solomon to be athing of Beauty as well as athing 
of Truth. It is also an earnest of future fruitfulness, 
for, while the Song of Solomon remains, poets and 
artists, as wellas priests and philosophers and saints, 
may be encouraged to sing the praise of God as 
loudly, and to know that, whoever else may spurn 
them, the Catholic Church will not deny that all 
good things are types of the Divine Goodness, and 
that Beauty is not achieved by making things like 
things, but by making things like God. 


Of things necessary &P unnecessary 


UMAN life is in any case a melancholy business, 
tragedy 1s more truly the note of it than joy,and we 


are nearer sanity when we are filled witha sense 
of the disorder in our souls and in our cities than when, for 
amoment numbed by food or sleep, we walk oblivious of 
our weak untidiness. 

It behoves us then to save what we may from the welter 
and first of allour souls and, to this end, putting upas well 
as possible with the inferior stuff supplied tous for bread, 

Sor, suicide being sinas wellas crime, we musteatand 
drink such things as they set before us, putting up, I say, 
with American flour and Lancashire cotton we can at 
least avoid the blasphemy of Bird’s Custard Powder and 
the frippertes of Mappinand Webb. 

Weare notresponsible for what other people do 
or make, but weare responsible for what we do our- 
selves, and buying isathing done. 

If, upon strict examination of the matter, I con- 
clude that I need bread, I donot sinin buying even 
bad bread. But I doascandalousthingif I buy abad 
thing which I donot need. 

Itiscommonly said that itis moreimportant that 
necessary things should be of a good quality than 
that unnecessary thingsshould be good—that we 
should makesure of getting good bread even if we 
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cannot get good custard; Upon the other hand there 
are excellent reasons why weshould | i get bad bread if © 
we cannot get good, whereas there is‘no teason why 
weshould get any custard atallifit be not good. 
Itisnot true, therefore, tosay that it ismore im- 
portant that necessary things be good than unneces- 
sary things, foritisclear that there isno point in the 
existence of unnecessary things unless they be good. 
Itistruer to say that ‘unnecessary things should be 
good than that hécessary things should be good, for 
inferior bread willatleast’serveto keep man from 
starvation lela bad custard serves only todamn 
hissoulin hell. : weds . 
“Man does oe by spond aione; ¥ ‘Andi in saying 
thisour holy Lord-didnotmean merely that man 
has need also of beefand ‘beer ‘Clearly He meant 
that’ man does notlive only that life which bread sub- 
serves, but'another life also, ando one ministered to 
by spiritual food. i 
What we call Hieexsariye thingsin common speech 
are those things which subserve the life of man upon 
earth'-fodd, clothing, shelterand warnith. And 
these things are indeed necessary, forthe body isthe 
principle of individuation and worthy, therefore, 
of preservation. “For I Anow thatmy Redeemer liveth 
... andinmy flesh shall T see God, my Saviour. Whom 
Vf my self shall see’. 2°Sand notanother?” 
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Butas those things called‘necessary’ are ordained 
to earthly life as their end, so earthly life is itself or- 
dainedtoanend, andthat endis God .Therefore the 
thingscalledunnecessaryareso called either because 
earthly life has no need of them or because God has 
none. Butifathing be made of which neither man 
nor God has need, why shouldit be madeat all? 
There isno answer tothis. The only reason for the 
existence of athing which does not subserve earthly 
life isthat God needsit. 

Now custard is of this kind. Man can do very well 
withoutitherebelow. But Godisthe great con- 
sumer of custard, and Hemade man chiefly to the 
end that sweets should grow in Paradise. 


hat is it to God that man should be born and grow and 

wallow in his own sensations? Pah ! Lam notarguing with 
those who do not believe in God. Let them wallow. Let them have 
their finery. Let them cover themselves allover with machine- 
made ornamental buttons and spend their time looking at them- 
selves in the mirror, neither seeingnor smelling their own beastli- 
ness. Let them fill themselves with patent food and smack their 
lips. Let them fall down and worship before the Queen Victoria 
Memorial. Let them go to war with their neighbours and destroy 
one another in millions in order to obtain new markets for the sale 
of their buttons and biscuits. Thatis not the tragedy of human life 
—thatisits appropriate comedy ! 

But those innocents—those simple-minded, who unwittingly 

encourage the manufacture of inferior ornamentalities—what 
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can bedone to stop their buying of rubbish? Why should good 
Catholic men and women imitate the habits of uubzlievers ? 
Why should good housewives put bad custard on the top of good 
pudding ? 

But let it not be supposed that necessary things 
may without blamebe made ill. Thatisnot my 
argument. My argumentissimply this—that if we 
be unable to make what weneed and must therefore 
buy, thereis nc blame if, being unableto buy good 
things, we buy bad things, provided the things be 
necessary. 

But, upon the other hand, when we buy unneces- 
sary things our responsibilityis greater,for unneces- 
sary things are either ordained to God, or have no 
right to exist. 

If, then, we buy unnecessary things we become 
responsible for them, as though we had made them 
ourselves, and if we buy such things, knowing them 
to be inferior or bad, we merit the reward of blas- 
phemy. 

For what is the purpose of athing which, though 
unnecessary for earthly life, is yet of no heavenly 
significance? Its purpose can only bethe service of 
Mammon. We buy such things merely to please 
ourselves as they are made to flatter us. Hundreds of 
thousands of such things, which we use to deck our- 
selves out with,or with which wethink toornament 
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our houses or to titillate ourstomachs, are obviously 
inferior or bad. Weknow thisisso, but wedo not 
pause to consider the blasphemous nature of our 
action in making ourselves responsible for their 
existence. Wecannot Claim the excuse that they 
are necessary tosupport life. The most we can say is 
that without them weshould appear uncouth or 
impoverished to our neighbours, Itis rightand 
good that weshould wish toappear well. But itis 
absurd to be content with the mere appearance— 
more especially when it is only the less perspicacious 
of our neighbours whoare thus deceived—so that 
the only result is that we succeed in deceiving the 
foolish and in enriching evil-minded merchants 
and manufacturers. Isthat the height of ambition? 
Nevertheless there is, indeed, some danger of 
priggishness in those who are very consciously cri- 
tical of the quality of the things they buy, and not 
everyone can be expected to knowata glance, and 
without fear of error, the difference between bad 
and good. A certain carelessness is desirable in this 
asin other matters, and thesaying:“‘ Dilige Deum et 
fac quod vis” may very well be paraphrased thus:— 
“Love God, and uy what youlike.” Butthe first 
words remain the sameand, where there is clearly no 
love of God, God-fearing people can hardly go un- 
harmed unless they be called. All men havea voca- 
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tion tolife, andare bound thereforeto buy bread,bad 
if not good, but there is nocall to buy bad custard. 

The evil habit of buying bad unnecessary things, 
is necessarily prevalentin industrialized countries. - 
like England. Insuchcountries Godis unknown or 
forgotten, and nothing isdonefor Hisglory orin- 
His fear. Moreover, in such acountry the majority, 
of the people areinot themselves responsible work- 
men, beifig inerely slavesin factories who never 
make more thanasmall part of anything. They can- 
not know goodfrombad. Mostwomenare mere . 
buyers nowadays, and have lost allremembrance of 
the life of their great-grandmothers. They cannot, 
apply any sane criticism to the things they buy, for. 
they haveno good standard of criticism. Weareall 
engagedintheattempt to get something fornothing 
—to sell for more than-we gave—tosteal. 

“He that stole let him now steal no more. Rather let hin ; 
labour working with his hands the thing which ts good .... 
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Note. sAily Ghdtnyfactueed istard powder m may, ibe PM, as. 
synonymous with’ bad custard’ because it is doubtful (1) whether 
it is custard (“Mixture of eggs and milk, baked or served liquid”? _ 
— Dict.) (2) whether it is good food. Suche concoction cannot 
therefore be classed with necessary foods. - hd 
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